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Visit to Truman 


A delegation from the American Friends 
Service mmittee visited with President 
Truman last month to acquaint him, among 
other things, with some of the background 
and problems of CPS. 

The delegation, consisting of Clarence 
Pickett, Harold Evans and Paul Furnas, 
declared that they were “favorably impressed”’ 
with the President’s attitude, although they 
made no attempt to secure commitments 
from him at this time. 

They presented the President with a copy 
of the Service Committee’s recently compiled 
critical analysis of CPS and briefly discussed 
the suggestions for improvements contained 
in the statement. hey also discussed 
the AFSC’s child feeding program in Europe. 

Meanwhile, Henry Dyer, sponsor of the 
CPS Delegation to the President movement, 
addressed a petition to the White House 
asking that three “representative conscien- 
tious objectors” be allowed to appear to 
submit their own statement and suggestions. 
Dyer, who directly represents 1,706 CPS 
men who signed his petition, has been working 
on the memorandum to the President since 
walking out of the Trenton, N. D., camp 
several months ago. 

“The petition requests that you appoint a 
civilian board to place each man in ‘suitable 
and useful work in the public welfare at 
regular wages,” Dyer wrote. 

“T have also been commissioned by these 
men to prepare a report for you subtantiating 


(Continued on page 2) 


CPS Fuse 


Another in Tut Reportrr’s series of CPS 
tales which are fast becoming legends (accuracy 
subject to human memory). 


Help was short in the California mountain 
town. They had no one even to dig a grave 
for old Mrs. McMillan. As a last resort they 
approached four assignees stationed at a 
lonely ranger station nearby and offered them 
$25 to do the job. 

Three of the four were delighted. “A 
chance at some real money,” they chortled. 
“Stand back and let us at it.” The fourth 
lad declined. He was spending all his free 
time in a study of oriental philosophy. 

Only a few hours after Mrs. McMillan died, 
the trio was at work. They soon discovered, 
however, that the cemetery soil only went 
down a few inches. Below that were huge 
boulders, imbedded in impervious clay. No 
one had told them that dynamite was always 
used for such a job, nor would it have done 
them any good had they known. 

At the end of the first day they were down 
a foot and a half. The second day they took 
furlough to try to complete the job, but one 
man hit his foot with the pick and was dis- 
abled. The philosophy student was pressed 
into the job to replace him. 

The third day, the day before the funeral, 
and progress was still meager, despite a 
midnight session. The fourth day and still 
only four feet down, two feet short of the 
state requirement. The funeral was post- 
poned from 10 a.m. until 4 p.m. 

At 4:30 p.m., after four fan of hard work, 
proceedings could be held up no longer. Old 
Mrs. MeMillan rests a scant five feet under, 
but. it’s the firmest earth in all California. 


**Too Cautious’’ 


The Disciples of Christ (Christian Church) 
last month criticized the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America as being 
too cautious in its attitude toward COs. 

The criticism appeared in the denomina- 
tion’s Social Action News-Letter, published 
by its Department of Social Welfare. Dr. 
James A. Crain, head of the department, is 
also a member of the NSBRO Board of 
Directors. 


The News-Letter referred specifically to a 
resolution adopted by the Federal Council’s 
Executive Committee on March 20 (see 
April 1 Reporter), which urged more liberal 
treatment of COs, but in language which the 
Disciples felt was “‘hesitant”’. 

“In the 37 years of its existence,” the 
News-Letter declared, “the American churches 
have learned to look to the Federal Council 
for bold and courageous leadership in all 
matters affecting cooperative Protestantism. 

“Particularly disappointing, therefore, is 
the hesitant, uncertain and cautious attitude 
which the Council continues to manifest 
toward the 8,000 COs now in CPS. 


(Continued on page 2) 


German COs 


Indications that there may have been 
substantial numbers of conscientious objectors 
in Germany were given by 12 U. 8. Senators 
and Representatives returning from a tour of 
German atrocity camps. 

In the conclusion of their report to Con- 
gress, the investigators stated: 

“At each of these camps we found four 
general classifications of prisoners: 1. Political 
prisoners, 2. Habitual criminals, 3. Con- 
scientious or religious objectors, 4. Persons 
who were imprisoned for failure to work.” 

Because the concentration camps under 
discussion housed civilians numbering hun- 
dreds of thousands, the statement that COs 
were one of the major groups involved hinted 
that there may have been many more ob- 
jectors in Germany than was originally 
believed. 

To date, however, the NSBRO has been 
completely unable to get more information 
on the subject, or even to find the basis for 
the statement in the report. Members of the 
Congressional delegation professed to have 
no knowledge of the matter, and even the 
War Crimes Division of the War Department, 
whose officers accompanied the legislators, 
had no supporting evidence. 

They were unable to hazard “even a 
reasonable guess” as to the number of German 
COs, or state what definition of the term 
“conscientious objector’ was used in the 
report. The Commission is engaged in 
compiling data on the general subject, how- 
ever, and agreed to notify the NSBRO should 
more evidence appear. 


Dutch Mennonites 


Meanwhile the Gospel Herald, Mennonite 
weekly, disclosed in a recent issue that there 
were approximately 100,000 Mennonites in 
Holland (prewar population 9,000,000) al- 
though apparently little was known as to the 
extent of the Mennonite traditional anti-war 
stand. The Mennonites at one time were 
among the leading church groups in Holland, 
it was understood. 


Demobilization 


Further details of the CPS demobilization 
lan were announced last week by Selective 
rvice. 

Under the terms of the plan, Civilian 
Public Service will grind to a halt, then go 
slowly into reverse beginning, probably, some 
time in August as the induction rate drops 
and the first substantial numbers of men are 
released. 

Coincident with its announcement of the 
CPS point system, Selective Service also 
followed suit in the army’s move to lower 
from 42 to 40 the minimum age required for 
those automatically eligible for discharge. In 
CPS this adds about 25 assignees to the 15 
already being released as overage. This age 
limit may be dropped further in the coming 
months. 

About 900 men will be discharged within 
the next year under the point system, with 
priority depending on individual total scores 
taken from the following table. 

One point will be granted for each month 
of service. 

Twelve points will be given for each child, 
with no limit on the number of children 
eligible. Each assignee must serve a full 
year in CPS, however, so a large family alone 
is not sufficient for release under the point 
system. Those men with severe eels ene 
problems should apply for discharge through 
the normal “hardship” procedure. 

Three points will be given for each wife. 

Points will be subtracted for refusals to 
work and absences without leave, one point 
for each day involved. 


(Continued on page 2) 


Balloon Bombs 


Reported Japanese attempts to fire our 
western forests with balloon bombs were 
largely the reason for the recent CPS west 
coast migration, it was revealed last month. 

About 560 assignees were shifted from 
eastern to California and Oregon camps to 
provide more fire protection in areas where it 
was feared the bombs might fall. 

The bomb threat was kept as a secret to 
most of the country until the War Depart- 
ment announcement on May 22. As a result, 
CPS men were shifted generally without 
knowing the complete story behind the 
move, although attempts were made to 
safeguard those who might be unwilling to 
participate in such an activity. 

Even while making the announcement, the 
War Department minimized the threat, in- 
dicating that the bombs were being suspended 
from paper balloons some 30 feet in diameter 
and launched from a considerable distance 
away. Air currents were apparently depended 
on to bring the bombs to this country where 
the most they could reasonably be expected 
to accomplish would be to set timber afire. 

One eastern camp, Cooperstown, N. Y., 
was closed in the shift, although most of its 
personnel of 25 men, who were assigned to 
various special jobs for the Forest Service, 
were not moved. 

Additional movements of men to the west 
coast were mentioned as a possibility, al- 
though none is now being planned. “We'll 
wait to see how serious the bombs become,” 
Selective Service explained. 
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Demobilization—(/rom page 1) 


Prison Time Not Counted 


Time spent in prison before being paroled 
or assigned to &ps will not be counted. 
Neither will points be given for the type of 
service (e.g. parachute unit or “guinea pigs’’) 
in CPS, nor for a man’s willingness to con- 
tinue with overseas relief work after his 
discharge. 

All point scores will be computed up to a 
May 12, 1945, “freezing date’ and babies 
born or dependents acquired after that date 
will not be counted. lective Service has 
emphasized that the announced pattern is to 
some extent tentative, however, and may be 
revised after a few months of operation if 


obvious inequities develop or other factors 
should be taken into consideration. 
Discharges will not be automatic, but must 


be applied for by individual assignees in all 

three discharge procedures: the point system, 

the release by age group and the normal 

physical-occupational-dependency discharge 
procedure. This is in line with the army’s 
ractice of requiring individual applications 
rom its men. 

Application blanks for discharge will be 
distributed by Selective Service to all camps 
and units within the next few weeks. Each 
man will be asked for pertinent information 
as to his own discharge possibilities, and the 
cards collected and arranged into a master 
list which will be used to govern the order of 
release. 

The actual process of CPS demobilization 
will be in the hands of a Selective Service 
Separation Board of three, specially created 
to handle the problem. Its members include 
Lt.-Col. Simon P. Dunkle, chairman and 
legal member; Lt.-Col. Prescott L. Brown, 
medical member; and Major Harry H. Fisk, 
administrative member. 

Once approved for discharge, an assignee 
will be sent to an army separation center en 
route to his local board or home. There he 
will be given a final physical examination and 
his discharage papers, neither an “honorable” 
nor “dishonorable” discharge, but a ‘Certi- 
ficate of Release from Work of National 
Importance.” 


Induction Rate 


Beginning also next month, draft calls will 
be reduced by 25 per cent or more, and those 
30 years old or older have already been 
removed from the pool of those who had to 
show a “necessary man” status for deferment. 
Henceforth, any man ir this age group who 
carries a limited service designation, or who 
is participating in either a war-supporting 
activity or one in the “national health, safety 
or interest’’ will be eligible for deferment. 

Further, deferments will be granted, not 
for the previous six-month periods, but until 
there is some substantial change in the 
registrant’s status. 


In CPS, the assignment rate will probably 
drop from the 150 to 200 a month level of 
the past few months to around 100 or 125. 
Selective Service has already cancelled the 
assignments of 33 men in the 30 or older 
group who were scheduled to report to CPS 
this month. 

This reduced rate, together with the con- 
tinuing demobilization under the three dis- 
charge plans, should mean a slow decrease in 
the total CPS population. 


“Too Cautious—(/rom page 1) 


“Although the Federal Council has had 
from the beginning a committee to deal with 
the CO issue, and though that committee is, 
or was until his recent election to the presi- 
dency of the Council, headed by Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, who is also chairman of the 
Commission on World Peace of the Methodist 
Church, it has been markedly ineffective in 
dealing with the problem. The. . . resolution 
presented by the committee and adopted by 
the executive committee . . . illustrates the 
lack of a constructive policy for meeting the 
realities of the situation. 


“Lack of Clear Conviction” 


“Even a casual reading of the resolution 
reveals how cautiously, guardedly and charily 
the committee approaches the problem. Ob- 
viously the committee lacks any clear convic- 
tion about the central issues involved. 

“At this point cooperative Protestantism 
speaks with a confused voice. Many of the 
major communions which make up the 
Council’s membership have been unable to 
give unanimous support to the position taken 
by their conscientious objector members, but 
most of them have recognized the consecrated 
Christian character of those of their number 
who in obedience to what they believe to be 
the teachings of Jesus refuse to participate 
in war. 

“The Federal Council avoids committing 
itself on this point. It expresses gratification 
over provisions for COs far inferior to those 
of the British law. It welcomes ‘opportunities 
for constructive national service’, some of 
which COs feel to be such a tragic waste of 
effort that they have ‘walked out’ of camp in 
the full knowledge that prison was the alter- 
native. 

“Overlooked is the fact that these men are 
drafted and assigned to work in forests, in 
soil conservation, on farms, in hospitals and 
other types of labor without regard for 
education, skill or experience, without pay 
and without even food, clothing, shelter or 
meidcal care being provided. 

“No provision is made for dependents and 
if a CO is killed in the performance of his 
duties the government assumes no responsi- 
bility. Even German war prisoners are fed, 
clothed and housed in comfortable camps and 
if they work they are paid for their labor. 

“The real nub of the question is that the 
churches (aside from the small groups known 
as ‘the historic peace churches’ which have 
done an admirable job in meeting the chal- 
lenge on behalf of Christianity as a whole) 
have not made up their minds whether a 
Christian is justified in following what he 
believes to be the will of God as against the 
demands of the state. 

“Tt is all very well to urge the churches to 
‘strengthen their fellowship’ with COs, but 
unless they believe that these men are stand- 
ing on valid religious grounds, there is precious 
little ground for fellowship.” 


Visit to Truman—(from page 1) 


the statements in the petition and demon- 
strating the serious and unnecessary waste 
of training and ience in these camps 
and units. The report will also show how 
this waste is being avoided in England and 
Canada.” 

The establishment of a civilian board was 
also a recommendation of the AFSC. 


Brethren Statement 


At the same time the Brethren Service 
Committee lent strong support to the requests 
for CPS improvements, adopting the followin 
minute at the May 9 meeting of the BSC 
and the Advisory Council. 

“The BSC acknowledges with appreciation 
the splendid study recently completed by the 
AFSC, namely, “The Experience of the AFSC 
in CPS’. The eight recommendations, with 
need for clarification of No. 5, which conclude 
the study, seem to be in harmony with the 
policies and efforts of the BSC. The staff is 
instructed to work vigorously with other 
agencies in exploration and attainment of 
these objectives.” 

(Recommendation No. 5—see May 15 
REFORTER— simplification of adminis- 
tration of CPS under the single direction of 
the technical agency or employer of the 
individual assignee or unit.) 

The BSC statement was buttressed with 
five other memoranda adopted at the same 
meeting. 

On remuneration: “The BSC reaffirms its 
earlier position that the government should 
provide, at least to those desiring it, pay, 
dependency allotments, and compensation 
provisions. . . . Especially urgent is a provision 
whereby the funds, now held in the U. S. 
Treasury, unallocated, accruing from services 
of CPS men, may be used for dependency 
and other needs of the CPS pro; ” 

On foreign service: “The re-asserts 
its conviction that qualified men in CPS 
should be used in foreign relief service, and 
in training for such service. . . .” 

On work projects: “The BSC intends to 
evaluate new work projects in CPS on the 
basis of the following principles and, insofar 
as they can be made to apply, to use these 
principles as criteria of evaluation of existing 
projects: . 


Work Standards 


“1. Work of recognized usefulness meeting 
needs not otherwise fulfilled. 2. Consistent 
with pacifism. 3. Civilian significance and as 
free as possible from military connections. 4. 
Acceptable to enough assignees to allow 
voluntary principle of assignment. 5. Essen- 
tial details explainable to assignees. 6. 
Tolerant attitude of project personnel. 7. 
Consistent with BSC race policy. 8. Priority 
on projects of sociai significance and greatest 
interest among assignees. 9. Maximum use 
of training and ski 10. No displacement 
of other employees or jeopardizing work and 
compensation standards.” 

On emergency farm labor: “The BSC is 
deeply concerned that the consciences of CPS 
men be respected in all assignments .. . It 
cannot agree to AWOL or RTW records, nor 
to involuntary transfer or disqualification 
for desired transfer, nor the imposition of 
penalties or the denial of privileges for 
conscientious refusal to do such work. Also 
it is opposed to the establishment of new 
projects involving emergency farm labor. 

“The BSC is also interested in the near 
and the far effects of the emergency farm 
labor pattern. It favors a pattern which 
obviates the conscription of labor for private 
profit. It holds that the world needs of food 


and clothing should be met by the reclassify- 
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ing of CPS farmers and other nonconscriptive 
measures. Also, it works toward the distribu- 
tion of the products of emergency farm labor 
in ways that foster peace.” 

And on transfers: “The BSC feels that 
improvements are urgently needed in the 
administrative machinery and policies in- 
volved in the transfer of men within CPS.” 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge. Those listed as 
“Overage” are the first to be released under 
the new demobilization by age group policy. 


Overage (42 and over) 
Bedford, Va.: Ralph E. Smith. 
Luray, Va.: Henry H. Martin. 
For Military Service 
Elkton, Oreg.: Laurence Anderson, 1A. 
Lapine, .: Earl D. Marty, IA. 
Missoula, Mont.: Chester H. Schwartz, IA. 
Terry, Mont.: Edward Doerksen, 1AO. 
be, yaaa Va., Hospital: Benjamin L. Reid, 


For Physical Disability 
Cascade Locka, Oreg.: Bircie L. Davis. 

Germfask, Mich.: Paul J. Browder, Marvin H. 
Cook, Pasquale P. Fiore, Dewey W. Flowers, Jack 
Hood, John H. Kauble, Christian H. Kehl, Norman 
Key, John Menezes, Robert E. Scantlen. 

Guana Mills, 


Md., Training School: Norman 
L. Scheck. 
For Dependency 
Cooperstown, N. Y.: Herbert L. Kammerer. 
Walked Out 


Bedford, Va.: James W. Poole, Jr. 
North Fork, Calif.: Frederick M. Sparling. 
Cascade Locks, Oreg.: Bertel Olin. 


In Prison 
The continuing influx of conscientious 
objectors, particularly Jehovah’s Witnesses, 


have rai this group to two-thirds of the 
Selective Service Act Violator group, them- 
selves a quarter of the total Federal Prison 
population, the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
revealed last month in its annual report. 

The report covers the year previous to 
June 30, 1944. (Although issued almost a 
year late, it was considered valuable by the 
NSBRO because it contains both official 
figures and a hint of the official attitude.) 

Tables showed that there were 4,679 Selec- 
tive Service Act violators in Federal institu- 
tions on that date, including 2,530 Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, 694 other COs, and 1,455 “evad- 
ers.” Most of the increase of 2,029 over the 
previous year was contributed by Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. The non-JW CO population rose 
= 79 during the year. 

(The above figures represent only those in 
prison on those dates. Unofficial NSBRO 
figures show that, up to the present, about 
1,500 COs have been sent to prison, and about 
3,900 Jehovah’s Witnesses.) 

No special section was devoted to Selective 
Service Act violators, but throughout the 
report were references to the problemsof 
conscientious objectors and Jehovah’s Witness, 
between whom the Bureau sharply differ- 
entiates. 

Attempted Reforms 

At one point, it referred to some of the 
mn as continuing “to fight everything but 
the war”, in another as representing a “chal- 
lenge to our ingenuity”. A brief review was 
made of the men’s attempts at inter-racial, 
censorship or other reforms within the institu- 
tion, including the charges made by Stanley 
Murphy and | Pass Taylor. 

“Every reasonable consideration was given 
such demands and each complaint or demand 
was thoroughl investigated,” the statement 
declared. ‘Where any improvements were 
indicated, we did not hesitate to adopt them.” 


_ Average sentence for Selective Service Act 
violators was 33.4 months, compared with 
30.6 months the previous year. Average 
sentences varied from a low of 11 months in 
Montana, to a high of 60 months in South 
Dakota. 

From the beginning, up until June 30, 1944, 
847 special paroles were granted to men 
convicted of draft violations, under the terms 
of Executive Order 8641. The great bulk of 
these were to straight military service, but 
the figure includes 176 COs or JWs, 41 of 
whom accepted I-A-O, 116 went to CPS, and 
19 to special services. 

In addition, 577 Selective Service Act cases 
received paroles from the U. 8. Board of 
Parole under its regular procedure, 428 during 
the year preceding June 30, 1944. Of these, 
35 were paroled for induction, 244 to work in 
public or private 8 pon and 145 were 
paroled without special conditions. 

8,641 Paroles 


The following men have recently been 
approved for parole under the terms of the 
xecutive Order 8641 Special Parole Plan: 

Ashland, Ky.: Chester W. Gable to Deni- 


Andrew Tichy to 


Mill Point, W. Va.: Albert C. Bridge, to 
(Plan 4) hospital work. 

Sandstone, Minn.: George 8. Swope, Jr., 
to (Plan 4) hospital work. , 
Imprisoned 

A total of 39 men, designated as COs and 
JWs by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were 
sent to prison between May 6 and 20 for 
violations of the Selective Service Act. Of 
the total, 35 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The list included Gordon E. Dalbeck who 
was sentenced to two years at Danbury for 
walking out of the Big Flats, N. Y., camp. 





Maintenance Increase 


The request of the NSBRO for a higher 
maintenance allowance for CPS farm and 
institution workers was being debated by 
Selective Service last month. 

The Camp Operations Division discouraged 
but did not deny the increase from $15 to $25 
a month, requested on the basis of the higher 
current cost of living. It asked for additional 
figures to show the amount of clothing needed 
by such men, and promised to consider the 
request at that time. 

he $15 figure had originally been set on 
the clothing prices listed in the 1941 Sears 
Roebuck catalog. In asking for the higher 
figure, the NSBRO showed that prices for 
the same items in the 1945 catalog are 
approximately 26 per cent higher. 

On 24 selected items, cotton pants, under- 
wear, shoes, sweaters, etc., clothing which 
would be needed by such assignees, the total 
price had increased from $43.82 to $70.89 
within the four years. 

The NSBRO also quoted the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics statement that, while prices 
had gone up, quality had gone down, increas- 
ing costs still further because replacements 
are more often necessary. 

“A review of the present program shows 
that the inadequacy of the present $15 
maintenance allowance is creating a real 
hardship in many cases,” the statement 
decl “We feel that a $10 increase will 
bring the figure more nearly in line with 
current costs and F agers assignees almost as 
many goods and services as were 
allowed three years ago under the $15 figure.”’ 


CPS Notes 


Eugene Sallaska, Colorado Springs camper, 
was recoveri month from a freak 
accident which resulted in the loss of a 
finger. In jumping up to untie a volleyball 
net from the heavy iron hook to which it 
was fastened, his senior class ring caught over 
the hook, completely stripping the ~ al of 
flesh. The finger was later amputated. 


Paul Bowman 


Paul D. Bowman, assignee at the Powells- 
ville, Md., camp, suffered a bad chin cut 
and the loss of Da teeth May 5. He was 
struck in the face by a log being moved by 
one of the project’s drag lines. 


Glendora Concert 


The CPS Artists Association at the Glen- 
dora, Calif., camp, continued its series of 
concerts May 16 with a performance before 
an audience of 350 in the auditorium of 
LaVerne College, a Brethren college eight 
miles from the camp. The concert was not 
considered a benefit, as previously, and 
proceeds of more than $100 were used for 
expenses and to augment the men’s $2.50 a 
month. CPS artists included Bob Pare, 
Glen Stice, Claude Schmitz, Phil Harvey 
and Abe Kaminsky. 

The association also announced that at 
least one concert pianist was needed to 
transfer to Glendora to replace Pare who is 
leaving. 

Helping Hand 


Assignees at the Mansfield, Conn., Training 
School teamed up quitely to contribute $174 
from their maintenance checks and own cash 
to enable the wife of one of their number, who 
feared she was suffering from TB, to secure 
X-rays and possible treatment. Active TB 
was not present but the gift was effective in 
helping her recover her health. 


Flying Club 


Up to 50 members of the Missoula, Mont., 
“smokejumpers” camp have formed a cooper- 
ative flying club with the blessings of Ruth 
Nichols, noted flyer and director of Relief 
Wings, Inc. The men are hoping to raise 
enough money to buy their own plane and 
have one of their number teach the others to 
fly. A la reentage of the group hope 
to fly for relief purposes after the war. 

Those interested in making a contribution 
to the club, even though small, are urged to 
write to Philip Stanley, CPS Unit, Box 1511, 
Missoula, Mont. 


Okinawa I-A-O 


The 77th Infantry Division on Okinawa 
last month was reported to have acclaimed as 
its “bravest man” a medical corpsman and 
conscientious objector. 

According to news service accounts, Pfc. 
Desmond T. Doss, a Seventh Day Adventist 
of Lynchburg, Va., was credited with the 
saving of 75 lives in the face of intense 
Japanese fire. For his deeds he received 
special commendation from his divisional 
commander, Major General Andrew D. 
Bruce. 

The 77th was attempting to take a 50-foot 
escarpment bitterly defended by the Japanese. 
Time after time the Americans were driven 
off but each time, Doss was described as the 


last to leave the table-top cliff as he 

lowered wounded men to the bottom with 
ift rope halters. 

The fo attempt came on a Saturday, 


Doss’ Sabbath, in observance of which 
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he had previously been as scrupulous as in 
his refusal to bear arms. On this occasion, 
however, he was the only medical aide avail- 
able. He yielded to his captain’s request, 
asking only for a ten-minute delay. The 
attack waited while he read his Bible. 

Again the Americans were repulsed with 
heavy losses. Doss himself was counted 
among the missing until, 20 minutes later, 
he was discovered at the top of the escarp- 
ment still lowering wounded men to the 
bottom. His escape from Japanese mortar 
fire was accounted miraculous. 

Doss had previously been cited for bravery, 
once when he went into a cave containing 
50 Japanese to give plasma to a wounded 
American, again when he attempted a futile 
and “suicidal” attempt to apply an artifical 
lung to a wounded colonel, keeping him alive 
for 45 minutes under heavy artillery fire 
before it was evident his attempt was useless. 


Gaining Ground 


In its pamphlet “Answers to Questions and 
Objections regarding Universal Military 
Training”, the American Legion asks the 
following question: 

“Ts there any provision in the law to 
exempt the conscientious objector?” 

Previously, this question had been an- 
swered with a brief “Absolutely none!” The 
third edition of the pamphlet, however, 
recently issued, answers the same question 
thusly, 

“No! .However it must be remembered 
that the Supreme Court has ruled on CO 
exemptions. Also Congress may decide to 
exempt them.” 


Hospital Units 


The status and future of the CPS unit in 
the Middletown, Conn., State Hospital re- 


mained uncertain last week. It was not 
known whether the unit would be closed out, 
replaced by other assignees, or allowed to 
continue under some amended status. 

The administrative dispute began last 
March when a majority of unit members 
voted that they no longer wished to be 
represented by the American Friends Service 
Committee but desired to deal directly with 
the government. 

In accord with the men’s wishes, the AFSC 
informed Selective Service that it no longer 
considered itself responsible for the Middle- 
town unit. It asked at the same time that 
those who wished to continue under AFSC 
sponsorship be allowed to transfer to other 
units. 

Selective Service however, refused to 
recognize the Friends’ action, declaring, in 
effect, that it would not be maneuvered into 
sponsorint hospital units when it had previ- 
ously declined to do so. It tentatively agreed 
to allow the 30 or so men to transfer to other 
AFSC units and the remainder, it was under- 
stood, would be sent to government camps. 

Meanwhile there was some discussion of 
the possibility of closing the CPS unit in the 
Lyons, N. J., Veterans’ Facility, a Brethren 
group, since that hospital was applying for 
an army medical unit to care for its veterans. 
The CPS unit there might then be asked to 
replace the Middletown assignees. 

A month or more has passed, however, 
with no new developments. No transfers 
have been permitted either in or out of 
Middletown by either the group which desired 
the Friends to continue or those which wanted 
the government to take over. 


Norwich Hospital 


Another CPS hospital unit, at Norwich, 
Conn., was successfully weathering a bit of 
adverse public relations—with the help of the 
American Legion. 

Hearing rumors that COs at the hospital 
were being “pampered” and shown favoritism 
over regular employees, the Legion sent a 
committee to investigate. The committee 
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“The COs are certainly not pampered, but 
on the contrary they do take a lot of abuse 
from the regular employees. The COs are 
not given three, four or five work outfits to 
one for the regular employees as was reported, 
and they are not keeping the regulars from 
eating by taking all the seating. . . . 

“The question of special treatment as to 
rooms or apartments was also alleged to be 
true. This is also not so. In one case an 
apartment of three rooms is occupied by a 
doctor and his wife, who is employed as a 
nurse, and their baby who is eight months 
old. . . . The wives of the COs really do suffer 
much abuse and have to take a lot... . 

“Your committee has endeavored to the 
best of the abilities possessed to get at the 
facts in connection with the problems of COs 
and has presented its findings in as unbiased 
and unprejudiced manner as possible. We 
trust that our report is accepted and satis- 
factory to all our comrades.” 


Mennonite Hospitals 


Following its recent discussions of the 
question “Should the church operate mental 
hospitals?” the Mennonite Central Committee 
last month disclosed that Mennonites in 
Canada and Paraguay have already estab- 
lished their own institutions. 

The Mennonite Brethren conference in 
Canada has recently bought a small mental 
hospital near Vineland, Ontario, and will run 
it under the direction of the church. Similarly 
a small building, housing eight to ten patients, 
has been built in the Fernheim Colony, 
Chaco, Paraguay. 

Both hospitals have been established by 
Mennonites who had migrated from Russia. 
In Russia, Mennonites built and operated 
several such institutions. 


Hands Across the Sea 


The Friends’ Ambulance Units, with head- 
quarters in London, have extended their 
greetings to American COs. 

At the time of the recent visit of Elmore 
Jackson, of the American Friends Service 
Committee, the London staff approved the 
following minute: 

“We welcome Elmore Jackson and the 
opportunity his presence has afforded of 
closer contact and understanding between 
American and British pacifists. We ask him 
to convey a message of greetings and friend- 
ship to the men in CPS camps, in prison, and 
to those other COs who are united with us 
in a mutual spirit of service. 

“We are very grateful for the opportunities 
which have arisen during this war, for cooper- 
ation in the field between American and 
British COs and we are glad of the promise 
which the future holds of further joint action.” 


From the Papers 


A recent rash of stories in the Tacoma, 
Washington, Times, variously entitled: 

“Tea at CPS Thursday” 

“CPS Girls Hostesses at USO Coffee Hour”’ 

“CPS Night of Poetry” 





“CPS Cruise and Program” 

“Miss Mary Louise Guthrie Is War Bond 
Queen” rather startled the NSBRO until it 
was discovered the paper was referring to the 
College of Puget Sound. 


From an Associated Press dispatch “‘some- 
where in the Pacific’ reporting an address by 
Admiral William F. Halsey to Army, Navy and 
Marine chaplains: 

. . . He told the chaplains that the job of 
combatting pacifism, in the sense of disarma- 
ment, after the war, is largely up to the clergy. 

“The professional military man is perhaps 
the greatest of all pacifists in the sense of 
not wanting war. The professional knows of 
all the horrors of past wars and can foresee 
ones to come. However he also knows the 
value of being fore-armed.” 

Contending that the pacifist attitude which 
caused disarmament after the last war was 
partly responsible for the present conflict, he 
asserted: 

“The Japs wouldn’t have dared attack us 
if we’d been as strong then as we are now.” 


From a United Press story, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: 

Thirty-five gaunt, emaciated conscientious 
objectors, who volunteered to help science 
study the effects of starvation and the best 
means of restoring hunger-wasted bodies, 
were past the halfway mark tonight of their 
ordeal. 

Since February 3, the men, who pledged 
themselves to voluntary hunger for six months 
have been living on a diet equal that given 
the inmates of Germany’s worst prison camps. 
When the six months are up, they will start 
getting more food again and from their reac- 
tion, it is hoped, science may learn what diet 
is most effective in bringing a starving person 
back to normal in the shortest time. 

It is estimated they will have lost an 
average of about 25 to 30 per cent of their 
body weight when the starvation phase of 
the experiment is over and feeding begins. 
The men are steadily becoming more listless, 
even morose, and their studies are suffering. 
All said they were subject to nightmares— 
always about food—and that they were find- 
ing it harder to concentrate. 

They drink no milk, eat no butter, very 
little meat and almost no sweets. At first, 
they thought the monotony of three rotated 
menus such as rice and cabbage would be 
unbearable. The longer they starved, how- 
ever, the more they like the food, any food. 
What they eat is bulky but lacking in calories 
and vitamins, proteins, sugars, and fats. One 
objector, Kenneth Tuttle of Cleveland, has 
already lost about 50 pounds. 

“T was all right until about three weeks 
ago,” Tuttle said. “Then I went all to pot.” 
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